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DkPAHTMF.XT OF TUB IxTKiaOIi,' ' 

13 1 of Eihxatiox, 

II <ixhin<jton, S{ pf emhi'T U)20. 

Silt: I am sending herewith Tor publication as a bulletin of tho 
Ibueau of Education a manuscript on "The Visiting Teacher.” pre- 
pared by Miss Sophia (\ (ileim, fellow in the Rcseuivh Department 
of the Women's Educational ajul Industrial Union. 

M ith the attempt to make the sc hoofs. more effective for all classes 
of children, both native and foreign borjtu and to make the oppor- 
tunities for education to all children as nearly oqiml as possible, it 
has been found necessary to employ many agencies not originally 
1 otind in the best school systems. As the functions of the school are 
extended, a need for a closer relat ion bet ween home and school and of 
.*i more active knowledge of home conditions than teaeners usually 
have becomes evident. Some States and cities are attempting to meet 
this need by providing for visiting teachers \Vho, having no duties as 
regular class teachers, may give their time to visiting the homes, as- 
sisting the pa rents, interpreting to them tin* requirements of the 
schools, and giving special attention to children who must work and 
live under abnormal conditions. This plan is in its Experimental 
stage, but it has been tried far enough to make its value felt suffi- 
ciently to justify a careful study of it and the- presentation of its 
method in such a summary as is contained in this manuscript. 

Respectfully submitted. 


The Si:c;iu;iahv of tjik Ixthiuor. 


fll P. P. Claxtox, 

< ' oHivussioiicr. 
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THE VISITING TEACH HR. 


INTRODUCTION. 

One of- the fust attempts to provide education for neglected chil- 
ilren was made' in (Sermany in 1005 in a school founded by August 
Hermann Frimeke. A century later a like effort to educate destitute 
children and to save them from vagrancy and cringe was made in Eng- 
land, when “ ragged M schools, supported by voluntary contributions of 
private organizations, were founded. These earlier schools were con- 
ducted by persons .who had an intimate knowledge of the home life 
of the children a mb were prepared to adapt or supplement the class- 
room work so that their educational efforts would meet the needs of 
neglected children. English educators recognized the necessity of 
continuing t^iis personal care after the education of children of all 
c lasses was provided at public expense. Children's care committees 
composed of public-spirited men and women were organized for 
cooperation with school officials in giving personal attention to chil- 
dren whose wholesome development was endangered by the igno- 
rance, neglect, or destitution of their parents or guardians. Similar 
activities were undertaken by residents of social settlements in the 
Cyited States. These vohmtcel* workers have shown the need of 
sfich supplementary care and have developed methods and standards 
of work, hike other pioneer, efforts 1 of private associations for 
furthering the ideals of the schools, the work is now winning the 
support 'which promises to result in jts general adoption as a part of 
the public-school system. The present investigation was undertaken 
for the purpose of discovering the extent of this 'tendency and for 
the gathering of information which would show the functions and 
methods of work of this new* school official. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


Reports of visiting and home teachers from California and vnrioud 
cities 2 . were the chief sources of information. The executive secre- 
tary of the visiting teacher staff of the New* York Public Education: 
Association and the chairman of the survey committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Visiting Teachers furnished statistical data;,., 
this was based on a questionnaire * sent ;out by the committee; Per- 
sonal letters from visiting teachers, school principals, and school 


t 


1 Cabot, Ella Lyman, Volunteer Help to the School*, p. 105. 

*CMeugo, Kunsag City, Rochester, Mount' Vernon, New York, und .Iloxtob. 
•' Sixty : five were sent ; 57 returned reports. 
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THE VISITING TEACHER. 


schoolroom touchers are responsible for visits to the homes and for 
the. treatment of eases of maladjustment to school, home, and neigh- 
borhood' conditions. 


1'crxonx reported doitej hor.tr atol school rixitiny and their title*, by 
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• In two Slate* rural <-i:iiiiriiiifins a re ineluded. Gary, Ind., has one register 1«*x)ier in cacti district. 

>*• Only om> homo i*\u*her is employed in the smaller eitjr,*, such as Loin; lloavh. 1‘nraouif. nml Sacra* 

rat'tito. — l/ciirr.a-d.tani superintendent of puMie instruction, May H, lu/O. 

• “This tmin tier iiielitdr* one snoi.il worker in the high school; one visitor of the houii-s of every labor 

ftertwil applicant who has not finished t tic oiulu li grate: one I ruined nurse wlm visits the homes of aucraic 
children; one Woman pliysiciiULWlm visits the lining of the iin!t;utritio:t <-u :es; and One home visitor who 
visits in a districl»f ; »r tiitforiuAuie people and supervises Hu* shower baths.**— Li tter, siiiwriuteiulent of 
schools, April in, 11131). ' 

• J'hMvs where the work is carried on l»y private organizations apart from the public school system. 

• Hcporls tuned from 4 to 17; 12 answered t|..rsiionnaircs, 

• Names of counties. New Jersey 8cho:>l Jtc{»urt, lilts. 

1 Annual It court of the Commissioner «r Education, IlUft, vol. 1, Chap. XVII, p. 293. 

• haven visiting teachers in New York City and one in Columbus, Ohio, ore working under private orran- 
izat ions.— Letter, Dorothy Urlggs, formerly visiting teachor. May 8, 1926. 

• One hundred and four idndergart tiers and their assistants give eight hours a month to visiting homes.. 

The visiting cache ore in three high schools; -one homo visitor works in connection with the special ' 
school; thoothor home visitor has been taking up, lor onlv three months, Uio pronounced cases of social 
maladjustment under the auspices of the. Associated Charities of the oity.— Personal letter. Vocation 
Bureau, CUrainnati Public 1 Behoofs. i 1920. . ; ♦ 

j»“Two in the department for the blind, one for backward and defective children, one apodal teacher, 
of orthopedics for crippled children, one teacher of hygiene qualified as a nurse, for follow-up work due 
to ubsencc on account of illness ."—Letter, superintendent of schools, Mav *, 1929. 

. 11 Ono of them is full time. In addition a oorps of social workers are working with three psychologists 
in thregapbouls. 15 very child In the kindergarten and primary grades b studied individually.— Personal 
letter. Children's Service Bureau, 10/1920. < . ■ . * .v; 

. t b T m work in tl ) fur eripj led children. • ■ ■ . 4V vj • 

’ ■ '^,3/'' ; x. • * < i*‘\: *■? .*** *%< / 
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THE VISITING TEACHER, 


California is the only State.whefe a statute providing for home ami 
school visitors was reported. The California home teacher act makes 
it permissible for hoards of school trustees, or city boards of educa- 
tion to employ a "home teacher M for every hOO units of average 
daily attendance. The State board of education is definitely com- 
mitted to a stimulation of thorough Americanization programs in 
all schools. This means an increase in the number of home teachers 
employed. 1 * New Jersey has a statute 1 * 1 tli^t created the office of 
u helping teacher*' in the rural schools. The many-sided activities 
of these women include home visiting, and community work t«* 
secure closer cooperation of parents. It is l>ccomiug more common 
for £tnte agricultural cx|>oriment stations to send field agents to 
farmers -clubs; they become visiting teachers in the farm h<mie. ,: 
Tn North Carolina the "peratnbulnnt teacher " . works among the 
illiterate whites in rural communities. 1 ** IHs douhtful whether liie 
term visiting teacher* should he applied to all of these new school 
workers, hut the fact that they have been found necessary is evi- 
dence of the growing realization that public education should not 
he confined to the schoolroom. J»ut should be applied wherever it 
will be most effective in remedying evils or in promoting, health, 
happiness, and efficiency. * ' 

THE FUNCTION OF THE VISITING TEACHER. 

• . f 

The function of the visiting teacher is the "adjustment of condi- & 
tions in the lives of individual children to the end that they may 
make more normal or more profitable school progress.** 1 ’' This ad- 
justment of conditions makes the visiting teacher a link between the " 
home and many independent agencies. She first goes to the s«hool. 
then to the home, and lastly enlists the cooperating agency nccossarv 
in solving her specific problem; thus she gathers up the loose thread-, 
focusing them upon the school and the home as centers. Thus the' 
home teacher of California serves as a vital link between the com- 
munity with a foreign population and the sociai settlements. Young 
Women’s Christian Association. Council of Jewish Women. 
Daughters of the American .Revolution, the Mothers’ Congress, and 
Parcnt-TcnchersV Associations, and other private and municipal 
agencies. 50 Fifty-three visiting teachers in other State* reported 
that they cooperated with various relief societies; 40 worked. with 
childrens’ courts or substitutes; 48 with recreation centers. 48 with 

i* Assistant superintendent of public instruction, personal letter Mav in, 1!>20. 

J. Scii. Rcpt , 191T, p. 02 ; 1018, p. 53 find 58. 

; f ,T Journal of Jtome. Economics. vol. 7, p. 270-283. ' 

' »• Surrey, Apr. 19, 1010, p *52. ** Bringing tjte School to the Uoroc.’\ 

’• Johnson, Harriet -M. The Visiting Teacher In New York City, p. .3. 
i A Manual, for Home Teachers, 1010. . California Commission of ImmiKnition- nn<l 
Housing, p. 17-18.. • 

■ ‘ ^ \ **• 
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childrens* societies; 48 with girls' cluhs; 48 with probation officers 
^**f-4^enile courts; 45 with psychiatric clinics: 44 with church 
societies; 44 with boys’ clubs: 33 with parents* associations; 32 with, 
employment bureaus; ami 22 with probation officers for adults. The 
extent of cooperation with agencies outside the schools depends 
largely upon resources of the communities in which the visitors are^ 
k working. ' \ 

An effort was made to discover the specific relation of the visiting 
teacher to the^following agencies inside the school : («.) Attendance 
department; (//) vocational guidance department :(r) school nurse 
.and child study department; (J) social classes. + 

(а) Attendance department. Three out of j>4 visiting teachers 
reported that their work had no relation to the attefuhince depart- 
ment : 9 reported it to be a part of this department ; Fmude no report 
on the subject; the activities of the 41 visiting teachers'whb reported 
cooperation varied from the giving of slight assistance to the sup- 
planting of truant officers. 

(б) Vocational guidance department. JHoro than half (34) of the 

reporting visiting teachers work' in schools having vocational guid- 
ance departments. Five of these are doiii^'all the vocational guid- 
ance work in their districts. f» reported their work as parts of the 
vocational guidance departments, 4 made no reports of. a relation, 18 
reported cnojH'rutinn with these departments, .and 2 reported no re- 
lation. f ^ « 

(c) School-nurse and child-study departments. Seven visiting 
teachers worked in schools* having no nurses, iind*of the remaining 
number only one reported that her work bore no relation to the 
school nurse. Forty-six of the replies indicated very dose coopera- 
tion between the school visitors and the nurses. This also was true 
of the relation of the work to the child-study departments or depart - 
ments for subnormal children. Of the 47 visiting teachers working 
in schools having these departments,* 33 reported cooperation, 1 
worked entirely with these departments, and 1 evaporated for mental 
tests only. The work pf 3 visiting teachers bore no relation to these 
departments and 6.made no reports on the subject. 

(<?) Special classes. One aftercare teacher works in the' homes 
of the mentally defective a*i\d subnormal children of the 79 special 
'classes maintained by the Boston School Committee. The work is 
similar to that of a visiting teacher* 1 but distinct from that of the 
> Bostoh home and school visitors. A special study, made in Xew 
York City reported that the number of visiting teacher cases in the 
oyer-age group of children in the special classes was 35 per oefnt 
- greater than the number of those found in the regular effeses., The 


FTh* terni 
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the reporting** visiting teachers worked 7 hours per. (lav: Five re- 
ported tlrut there was no specified number of hours required and 10 
mil tie no reports.** - 

b A rf'/wyc numhrr of (fay* * o'orl t tl prr t/* <ir .-** — Most of the visit 
ing tom hers' reported that they -worked throughout the school war.* 
This varied in length from ISS to L*><> days. One iv ported that sh© 
worked Vail year and on Saturdays" and one ivjmrtcd that she 
worked "all the year round.' as site was employed iji a place having 
a Pi-month school year. 

5. J/yvi/o mntthit' of <■{/«** f>er year, — Almost half ( S\ ) of the 
re|H»rting tea* hers made no reports on this »piestioii. The significance 
of the terms ** eases* 11 and *' visit's * was ettuiused. One visiting 
teaeher staled that d.iuki visits per year was a conservative estimate; 
one reported that she made tram «4<Hi to calls. The ihiiiiIht of 
eases ranged from .10 (for a purtdjme worker) to 4 reported 

ItHi cases or less: S workers said that the average annual numl>er 
ranged from 100 to. 200 can's; a reported from 2tH> -to .'M) ruses. .7 
from 1100 to S00 rases, 4 from SO0 to 1,000 cases. and 1, I.g00 cases.** 

G. * s W/<v/?/A-.v ami r<rortl * . — The working and |H*rmanent record** 
test'd by the visiting teachers employed by the New York Board of 
Kdueation is a o-inch by K-ineh card. Spare is provided for the fol- 
lowing: (l) Souree ant) reason for inquiry : - (2). idem ifirut ion ; ^11) 
school recortl; (4) healfh record; (f>) personal history; (G) mit-of- 
sehool act ivit it's : (7) home conditions; (Si) s|H*cial difficulties; (0) 
agencies interested: (10) actions taken ant] result. A .Vineh hy ri-ihch 
folder a4 of ftatr pages is used hy the visiting teachers employed by 
the New. York Public Kdueation Association. Tht^ following items 
of information are found: First page— (i/) identification, (A) source 
of and reason for inquiry, (c) school record. (i/) mental ami physical 
condition; second pnge-j-(</) environmental influences, (b) general 
clviructeristics ami tendencies; third page — {a) treatment, (b) final 
estimate; fourth pnge—supplemenhirv information. 'Preliminary to 
these working and permanent records, ft bv 5 inch curds*.* arc 
filled out by the class teacher or principal anti usually filed by the 
visiting teueher in her office. In Poston a *4 by G inch can! is used 




■* Thirty sewn report**! on till* subject One pnrMlim* visitor was iii|tilii*i| to work 
21. hour*; 1, three hows; nntl l fctateil that h!u* worked fi-om 12. to 1-1 hour* pt*r day. 

“ iMirty-nlx re|H*rtrd on this subject • « * i 

** Interpretation of flic school year vutlcd as follows: 2<> day*. for 10 month*; 30 
day* for ©1 month*; and HO days for !»J moot tin; ** arhooi year for 8 mouttui.* *| 5 dftjrs 
l**r week," 188. 100, 106, 200. 207. 230, 273, and 280 da.rs won* rvportrd. ... ,( || 

** By ** case ” It* mount the technical term u»*d in nodal work. 

“Chic reported “ 230 outm and apeilalH." 

“Can be supplied bn request A Hlmliar card ln.aaed iti Chicago. 

* Supplied on request Sec also John non, 'Harriet M„ The Visiting Teacher) la Hew 
Yorfi City, pp. 14-10. „ ■ * ' 

*The items of information a ret (1) Class, <2> name. (3) address. (4) fathers nemo, 
(3) treason for referring to visiting teacher, (01 date. (7) date of Mrth. • 
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by the i visiting teachers and filed in the offices of^the school prin- 
cipals.^ The form provides space for the namgTof the child, date of 
birth, attendance, scholarship, conduct, personal neatness, “home- 
room” teacher, date, and information required. With this in- 
formation given by the regular room. teacher the visiting teacher adds 
on the back of the card other desirable information. She also makes 
a private record of the majority of her cases. The -working -and 
permanent records used by visiting teachers in other cities are 
similar to those In use in New York and Boston. \ 

Reports; 17 are made to a committee ;i * or to the hdlrd of education. 
The plan of the reports varies as the need changes. The monthly 
reports usually contain statistical summary records of cases, notices 
of conferences held with teachers, principals, or social agencies, and 
1 general comments. Details are sometimes given of remedial or 
. preventive agencies enlisted, the relief furnished, and the placement 
vtork done. 30 

\ ^ • Sutoricft, duties , tuid qualification *, — The chairman of the survev 

committee stated that the figures given in the reports of the salaries 
are no longer true. 40 Three different visiting teachers reported 4, 7, 
and 10 as the required number of years necessary to reach the maxi* 
mum salaries in their respective cities. As compared with other 
teachers’ salaries, one visiting teacher reported that her salary was 
less than that of the regular teachers, and four reported their sal- 
aries more than those of the elementary teachers; three reported them 
the same as those of the regular school -teachers. One visiting teacher 
reported that her salary was equal to and another that hers was 
greater than that of the special teacher; four stated that there was 
no fixed salary schedule. 

The “ home teacher ” of California as legally licensed; in addition 
she should have the following qualifications: 41 (1) Experience in 
teaching and in social work, (2) good health, (3) ability to speak the 
language of the largest foreign group in the district, (4) complete 
loyalty to the principal of the school, (5) tact and patience for a deli- 
cate task, (C) ingenuity in adapting all circumstances to the main 
♦purpose, (7) an incapacity for discouragement, (8) comprehension 
of the reasons for and objects of the work. and. finally. (9) a sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the people, which involves some knowledge 
of the countries and conditions from which they come and what 
“America ” has meant to them. The New York and Chicago visiting 

teMur Is tlte teacher l« ofinrjr® of flic* i«t-Udy room 
nittv jBwnpfy* rfftmial, ©sp both, 

Ration- • 0? the twhgir to h<ty tammlttv© |* fclimUiy td that of tti© ■' 

> ;MP9dat04 dttftHtte© visitor. 

®jtan»flL Qw. Rochester, N. Y., May, lOlO, reporf, 

^nlplimisn reported wn» IfiOO. which wnM- fcfoe Current tcaeher'a hhIas-v Jn 
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teachers are required to secure n visiting teacher's license. This 
license is granted after a satisfacfeMPy examination has been passed. 
Experience in teaching and in social' work for four years is required 
in New York. The supervisor of attendance in Worcester, Mass., 
is required to pass a civil-servicfc examination. The Boston homeland 
school visitors ari required to have experience in social work. The 
visiting teachers or\New Jersey are taken from the regular teaching 
force. Normal-school and social-service training are required in 
Rochester, N. Y. \Fhe normal and academic training of the Minneap- 
olis visiting teachers must be supplemented by training along social 
and vocational lines* The qualification? and requirements of visiting 
teachers in the remaining places vary in proportion to the extent to 
which the work 'has developed. 42 Visiting teachers of Boston and 
Chicago who lack the normal -school training and teaching experience ; 
regard both the educational and social -service training and experi-H 
once as being necessary qualifications in order to do the work most 
satisfactorily. . 

DESCRIPTION OF THE CHILDREN UNDER THE VISITING . 

' # TEACHER'S CARE. 

1. American, cmd foreu/n born . 4 * — Of the 46 reporting visiting 
teachers, 5 said that the approximate number of their English- 
speaking cases wa6 between* 75 and 100 per cent; 2, between 50 and 
75 per cent ; and 8, between 25 and 50 per cent. One devoted herself 
exclusively to the Negro school. These reports indicate that visiting 
teachers work chiefly with the foreign population. The Jewish and 
Italian 44 districts were the centers of work of the largest number of 
visiting teachers. . When making their visits, they urge the parents 
to attend English classes. They sometimes organize girls’, boys’, 
mothers’, and men’s dubs, hold meetings in homes, and often refer 
the cases to the specific Americanization committees that have been 
established in their districts. The California Americanization ac- 
tivities are the chief a ims of the home teacher, whose work deals 
largely with trainiflfc foreign-born housewives. 

2. Normal and defective . — The majority (44) of those reporting 
wocked in the homes v of both normal and defective children, 8 vis- 
ited regularly in the homes of defective children, 48 3 took such cases 


« The visiting teacher* that reported on the prerequisites of the work were from 
16 citle*. : , ; 

** Nine of the .84 visiting teachers who replied, made no report on thie question. „ 

»‘s visiting teacher* reported the majority of their cases were Italian ; nine reports 
Jewish Including RusslaaJew* ‘.eight reported Jewish with one or more of.tl 
Irish.' Austrian* roll ah, IWUnlftpandi^avlan. Other nationalities reported . were 
' Assyrian. D6hemlan r Armenlan t Indian, 8wlss,Danlsh and Finnish, Japanese. 

French. German. Greek, and $rtan. 

‘Two Cleveland visiting teachers in the department for the blind, and 6 Milwaukee 
ting teacher*, working, in the home* ©fcrippled children, Im^beenadded to,tb#| 
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in. emergencies, '•* 3 -made the preliminary investigations " of defec- 
tives. nnd 3 visited only in the homes of normal children. 

3. iHslihvtlee Among the 90 cases retif," the largest num- 

t>er were children "irregular in attendance " and children " failiim 
in scholarship.*’ The type of service rendered to children in the liret 
group is 'chiefly preventive, 1 ' and differs from that of the regfiW 
truant officers in that it is divorced from police functions, t'hihjren i 
failing in scholarship were the most numerous of the cases reported 
by the visitor of Boston Oijls^ljgh School. The frequency of the ' 
number of children of rids cJass.in other places is shown by the fact 
that 38 vijntmg teachers' gave information about “specified meth- 
of '“Proving scholarship." Other- predominant classes of 
children coming under the visiting teacher’s cure are working, chil- 
dren, adolescents in need of special care, children whose homo life 
needs readjustment, children in need of suitable, recreations,' queer, 
restless, slow, retarded, and neurotic children— luisliis, truants, and 
delinquents. _ . 

* CASES. ’ *:■. 


Spectacular cases of the above tyjies are frequent, hut. the visiting 
teacher aims to diagnose the symptoms and prevent their further 
development. The following are illustrative of the work: 

1. Three eases of infringement of the child labor law were dis- 
covered b ; v the visiting teacher. The right of schooling was insured 
to the children through her cooperation with the child labor win- 
mittec. 

2. The demand for working papers of girls in the up|w grades 
of one school was lessened when one year of visiting teacher service, 
was added to.that given by the regular school-teachers. 

3. Ohe overworked boy slept frequently in class. The visits 

twclier found him working from 3 to 0 a intend from 4 to 7 p. m. 
The proper home adjustment was made. ^ 


oco«SoMUy. the<,C WO^ked . i,, tt de,,f sd, ° o1 IUMl ^rod for ensoa of norit.nl children 
-Springfield. Mass.. whom the visiting t.-neber works In connection with the director 
-Z 2 V 1 M Ifl,, ° rat0ry ' **«*&«*. M*«a, Public LZl 

I WCre rwid 10 BoBton ’ 25 ,n 20 In Karima Oltj, nnd 10 in New 

J\ In Nev ?" ork tlw * vIfiItin S trachers uro enreftt! not to do the work of tho 

° ffloor8 * <jJ»e‘*ehbol. Mount Vernon, the vial tcrichcr unc* the 
T Cn , t€r,D|r tNfe hotIU ‘ H : tbnR the famine* look upon her ns a real 
^S^.4^18. d '** ° n0 C9mIng a,woyM T™*? * complaint. Persdnnl letter! 

♦etehew repotting for each method was ml follows * Codnern 
34 i l»tlerln* Home condlHon., S2 : 

• 03ental tw’ts, 25 ; promotion noitM to montallhy .03 • ei f rn 
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4. A pregnant and heartbroken daughter of a « widower^* was 
found to be the cause of a younger sister's neurotic condition.. Horae 
adjustments with the father were made, and the reputation of the 
family was saved by placing the older daughter in a suitable home. 

5. In oiie family two children who alternated in absence from 
school in order to care for the two babies were found motherless. 
The visiting teacher made a satisfactory home adjustment and the 
chiliren came to school regularly. . 

yAOne child refused to stay at home in the evening, but after 
each Vail by the home and school visifor the periods of improved 
behavior increased in length. ' 

7. Poverty at home prevented a boy from completing his school 
term. A scholarship .was secured and the term was completed at the 
usual time. 

8. The continued tardiness of a little girl was corrected by an exr 
planation to the mother of the necessity of being on time. 

9. An orphan child .under the care of a questionable stepmotluK 
was placed in a home where suitable guardianship was insured. 6 *' 

JO. Physical cruelty was inflicted upon one child by. a mute mother. 
iVis ceased, the child was of a happier disposition, and freed from 
former terrors after the visiting teacher served as mediator between 
the mother and child. 

11. Interpretation of the school to the home and the home to the 
school secured greater interest on the part of both toward one child 
who was dull and listless. The child became brighter and happier. 

12. A little girl was poorly nourished. Religious views of the 
family prevented her older sister from accepting a position which 
would have brought ail increase to the family income. The situation 
was relieved by finding a position in a Jewish business firm. 

13. A 6-year-old Italian girl was habitually absent. Her father 
:bad ordered her to admit no visitors. A call was made when the 
father was home. She was found caring for an insane mother and 
four small children. Her mother was removed to a sanitarium and 
provision made for the c*4re of the children. After 4 short time the 
jfamilv was reunited in a new neighborhood. 

14. The parents in a family of 10 children 68 were unfit guardians. 
The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children was notified/ 
and the children were placed in homes. 

fl For th«vwrlouw|Ciii of this problem, gee the unpublished report on "The Neglected,] 
Children of Wldowera/'hy Anna M. Ely, Research Department of the Women’* : Bdacn*r 
tional ■ and Industrial Union, 1020. , - / . ‘ . /. ^ Ati 

• big child i also piaded in a special, grade aehool. ‘ ^ 

» Three children were mentally defective, one girl whit equally immoral; one girl w 
deformed, one boy waa of the Mongolian type, and Jennie wan referred to the visiting 
teacher because she repeated “ I A and I B '• several times. 
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15. A widower’s slaughter was earning $17 per week as a factory 
girl. She wn.s persun<l«*dTv the visiting teacher to take her mothers 
place in the family in order to care for the younger children. The 
teachers, school principal, and neighbors assisted in developing her 
interest in home duties, so that she became a tidy housekeeper and 
took pride in her new position in the home. 

The following table is a summary < :>f 10 typical cases;. 


s ininn u rtf of 10 tj/nieul rrr.«ny n jmrtnl bn one rixilhni teacher. 
(Files nf the Now York Public HMucnthin .\ssori:tiion.) 


Reason giv* n fur impiiry. 

1. Voctl <*f .superv ision 

2. Kxtrnnc poverty ’ . . 

3. Conduci 

4 . Need of supervision 

5. Troublesome at horn*- ami al 

school. 

-Vccd of recreation ' 

7. Need of supervision 

8. Scholarship and mentality 


condit,, .... 

Home conditions responsible, not 
10. Conduci and scholarship ( Mclo'v grail* 


0. Poor work. p*»or uuemlancc. 
poor health. 

). con^ 


Shileim-ut made by toucher t»r 
'■principal. 


bad previous truancy record and 
■ conduct suspicious. 

Children alone, mother works, 
and poor diet. 

Stealing fr*»in mother. . 

Case mnfinued from previotis 
Vear. 

False standards of pleasure apd 
dress. Hangs around streets. 


Action taken hy visiting teacher. 


Personal supervision of fainilv 
and agencies. 

Supervision of children hy neigh- 
bor, mother works less and relief 
given. 

Referred | ( > Juvenile I’ro'ioctivfl 
Aid Society. 

Personal interest and supervision. 

Personal supervision und mopera* 
fion with outside tvg*-nev. 


Him?. UOlt >Wlll OUlSttlC tu 

S.® • . ■ • : • .*• : I su^rvision: 


Quest ionnhieeouipanion.s. Want 
to he a nice girl. 

Nets childishly, nieiilaliy dell- 
ciettt, probahlr due to physical 
- J tion. 


t'drl joined chib and improve! h r 
work. 

Physically handicapped, I V;if. 
ness disco vorcfi. 

Cooperation of mother secured. 

Physical attention given ami pro- ’ 
motion followed. 


1 ftui children, boy an*i girl. 

The value of the visiting teacher s service is further illustrated by 
the fact that in one city 70 eighth-grade pupils\who had left school 
returned after calls made by the social worker in the .schools/ 4 The 

following story of the B family shows the role played hy the 

visiting teacher in rescuing children from a demoralizing home: 

^ Henry was an- Italian Imy of U years, suit! was frequently absent from school. 
Tin* mother Hoped, with a former boarder and lodger in (lie family. 8 " A liome 
visit revealed that the Imy and two younger cldldren were being cared for by 
the godmother of (lie baby. At first 'this woman took care of the children dur- 
ing Hit* day, but later accepted the position as permanent housekeej>er. She 
l>ecame the subject of neighborhood gosslj x but endured it for. t lie welfare of 
the clrHdivn, Her own family heeamo unfriendly to her later and she and the 
father resorted to drink. When these conditions prevailed at home the absence 
of Hem v y from school followed. Agisted by the friendship of the visitor, the 
godmother struggled against the drink habit for six mouths and then joined 
the father in u long debauch. The Society for the prevention of Cruelty to 
Children was notified, but the agent arrived too late to find evidences of neglect. 


M Louisville, Ky., 1010-20. Personal letter, superintendent of schools, Apr. 10, 1020 
» For tin* seriousness of this problem, *eo unpublished report, “ The Neglected 
Children of Separuted, Divorced, and Deserting Parents,” by Sophia C. Gleim, Research 
Department, Women's Educational nnd industrial Union, 1020. 
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A pi in, » muni li later, similar conditions prevailed; the aid of the policeman on 
the route was enlisted. The Slate hoard of charity took charm’ of the children 
and placed them in suitable homes, where they did well. v 


CONCLUSIONS. 

The reports of visit in teachers, home teacher*, home and scliool 
visitors, and public-school social workers in the United States are in 
need of standardization. The best efforts in this direction have been 
made in the City of New York and the State of California. The spe- 
cific duties of the visiting" teacher will depend upon the extent to 
which the Work of the attendance, vocational guidance departments, 
and depart incuts for special classes and child study, psychological 
and psychiatric clinics, and public-health activities have been de- 
veloped in the respective schools and communities. Visitors for both 
elementary and secondary schools should he provided, and when the 
schools are of sufficient size the work of each visitor should be con- 
lined to one school. An average of seven hours of work per day 
should \y/ the maximum numhef of hours required. The visiter 
should he employed throughout the school year, and should he given 
a substantial vacation. Accurate records of the cases should be "kept 
Tind aiiuuaUrcpiJi ts filed. Since the work requires both training for 
teaching and for social service, it is fitting that the salary of the vis- 
it ihff teacher should be greater than that of the regular elementary or 
high-school teachers. Kxperienee and efficiency should he given due 
consideration in attaining the established maximum salary. Tact 
and sympathy arc essential. A private office in 1 lie school building 
where confidence* can be exchanged should be provided. The ideal 
points toward the establishment, as a part of the public educational 
* system, of a home, beautifully" but simply and adequately furnished, 
where the visiting teacher may receive the families of the neighbor- 
hood. 

lioth city and county boards of. education should endeavor to add 
r.o their present educational forces the services of specially trained 
persons w hose function it would be to study the ntads of individual 
children and to bring the school into closer relations with the home 
and outside agencies. This will lead to the formation of more special 
classes in the. schools in order to care for the needs discovered by 
these experts. 

The desirability of this closer cooperation of the school * home, and 
social agencies is recognized by both educators and social workers. 
Prof. \V. H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers' College, Columbia University, 
pointed out the necessity of retaining a flexibility in the school system 
which would enable it to adjust itself to the changing needs of the 
child. lie declared further that the visiting teacher is a sign that the 
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Mount Vermm, N. V. Board of Education. Annual import of public schools, 
1015. p. 50-58. 

— — — • Annual report of public schools. 1010. p. 17—18. 


National Conference of Charities ami Corrections. NeighborlmiMUdovolopnient 
in. Philadelphia. P.y Martha P. Falconer. Proceedings, vol. 41. 11)14. 
p. :«i:wor».. 

Visiting teachers an I their jwlivities. P.y ,1. F. Colbert. Prm -codings, 

1H 10. p. 502-50X. 

National Fducatjon Association Working plans f«»r the home teachers. By 
A. M. Chase, Proceedings and addresses, 1015. p. <>0.8-702. 

Work of visiting tern her. By U. True. proceedings and addresses, 

ion;, p. S50-K5N. 

Why a visit ing teacher? By I,. H. Hodge. Pro«etslings and addresses, 

1017. p. 223-220. 

New Jersey. Hoard of Fduearion. School report. 1017. Work of the helping 
teachers, p. 5.-71 . ^ * 

— School report. 10TS. Helping teachers, p. 4N-07. 

New York City. I >cpui tmeut of Kdneatioti. Report on the work of the visiting 
teachers, Py Andrew W. Edwin. 

Visit in;; i cachet's. j„ Eighteenth annual report of the superin- 
tendent of >c]ioo]s. 10 15-1 a 1». 121- PR 

S', c tf!.n It purls f.ij- 

Work of \islting teachers employed by the Public Education 

Society. Py Nathalie Ilmdci^on. /a Thirteenth annual report of the 
superintendent o£ schools, 1010-11. 

Puhjic Education Association of the City of New York. Another stitch in time. 
Pullet In. .In ne 1*1, 1010. 

Hoine and s< ho..| visitors. 1000. in p. Pamphlet. 

'Report of the visiting teachers of the Public Education Association for 

the year 1011-12. Py Mary Flex nor. Puiletin No. 15, 1015. 


* Truancy : a study of the problem of noimttendanee. Py Elizabeth 

Irvin. Puiletin, .Juno, 1015. * 

The schools of Gary.. Py Harriet M. Johnson. Puiletin No. 23. 1014. 

— Report of work done by visiting toucher, .Tones School, .from March 1 

to June 1, 101b. (1) Statistical review of case work; (2) the neighborhood 
environment of the Jones School ; (3) essay ori methods, scope, and value 
of n visiting teaelufr's work. 

Ten typewritten pages on file with tin* association, with replies to questionnaire. 

Springfield, Muss. Hoard of Education. 'Hio visiting teacher. Report, 1013. 
p. 30-30. ■ ' 

: — - Xh6 work of tbp viKltlujf teuchor. ^Report, 1010. Ji. 20-27. 

United States. Department of Labor. Children's Bureau. Xhe visiting teacher. 
Children^ Year Leaflet. No. .11, 1010. (Bureau Publications, No. Sfc) 


— Deparfhient of the Interior. Bureau of Education. Education in £he 
home. Jly J/rw. Frederic Sell oil’ and Ellen C. Lombard. In Report of the 
GornmisSlWrof Education for the year tended June 30," 1016. Chapter tli 
p. 280-502, "f'C':-' ■ ' 
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Visiting teachers. Psychological Clinic. 10:238-240. January 1.1, 1017. 

Walker. Clinrlc* T. Social. service in I la* schools. Service. IKvoiuIk*i*. 10l4. 

Mr. WnUoT 1* director of Social Serv|'c Hoyw, 624 S. 10th St., Philadelphia. 
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Harilhur. Clmrlos F. Tit pn rants* ossm'lnt Inn of tin* m-IiooI of oilumilon. Xilinot 

• . lii'vifw. 1 s : i r*a. 

S!nli*s lirlrtty | hi* work of I hl»; sissoc'iit imi. 

fl. Ilrli'n M. I *a rants* ami tt*ailn*rs' orpmi/ntioti. KL*m**i>niiy. S.lm**! 

f iWu*lu‘I\ r» : IM 1-12 i:i. l/aarmLor, I!*M. 

ami salioul ;iss<H'i;ti i«His. In pro;*iv>« for V.mis. Si'lio-*! 

!tcvit»*.v. 3V: iukliiul ^ 

M'-tlimW in Ni'« Y«*i k : w St|osptT:nl • lufMi l'T i»f inovoiin*til 

.ImKmnii, Mrx. W, Wmlt of (In* homo roiymiifi*t*s of tHT* paron.s* :i*>’*»n<*intioii. 
Llmjantjiry School U'm* 1u-r. r» : f MviiiImt, 1 !M > I. 

I it--» work of mail.* f*.r iH*>ilicr* in rlo* t'ntv.*i>H> of i.bloa,*** 

tnoiiljiry S' loH'l; 

.M.t.;r:o!> , Louisa. Tin- pnivui tho.Lai.kk'roimil of tin* school. Utnlooh, N't; ; t7. 
A ;*.ih-i:iI .-tao iin m <>f ultht the holin' nmy wont tilntto to tin- «**ltnviin»n of Hu* 
« 'o^ip:iiii'<nsiM|i "f • hllil ainl^nitviil. 

MiiwvoH. \Y, H. 1‘uivms' uioctin^s. Report to Ikmrtl of Kihirntil.itt of Now* 
:Yot U i *il > . P.MHi * 

Hio l*n**s nani(>- of* work 'in 1 1.;» I ijty ion) »;i '**•■* siHiiiunry of iius*i in*:- ln*hl. 

M.ot in,^s nf tin* l*i»Ti*uts! Association of the' ruivorsiiy of Chicago Hli*im*n:ary 
SoIoimI, I ' I <- 1 1 it ‘i i V:i ry Si Iomi] IVii' li' f, •"> ; 1 M i. IMI, 11*1*. .*iL N .t;- it ; .u, HIT. 

t-u . * 

t.'iws pi ocios- of mtvilin;* mm |nio*|iinJ work of sjinu*. 

y. 'in"o» l\nil. HoaHin^ arouinl. In Cyi , lo|M*ilia of IMucutlon, 

I*!- * naf ^'i'V of ih*> ]:i'iin*vr » 

] *: 1 1 *i|i * i* t F. N. Tito home: Low it tuny help ilte loaelior. Kthniilioji. L’l : 'J'.iJ .’KMi. 

No.-U of | r.i 1 1 'iit l.oini: inii'ii'siif) in pupiVa mUooI activities. 

>'*of t, t 'oliii. Sorial oilin-oiioij, < *lm t •t'<rr 1. Huston, 1 !mk 
S h.’irploss, 1 & ut*’. The LMtukor hoy at ja'liool. . / nthjtriuh nf. < VT* * T* IT*. 

'i ii**kiT, Milti. A -* l»"**! Ja'ii liiiif up a I’nnimtihii,' . Worlil's Woik, lot 1< >1 T.H: 
An ansinin of to inal work <*1* on. .-i'ioo) in a «iiir.| i*!:iU'<i ti*»n;iif..rji.»ini. 

Walton. \V. S. !*.ir<*ti|s an*| »:i*|inoloiastt i* in ohfe.it imt, Westminster Heview. 
. April. lilH. p. oTH. _ 

1 *eo*i H«* s tl»'* so* if*i in o,| j>f'i>*wO»U of •* Pan'll is* NljcUt ** in Iho (oor^o l*i\un 
School, Itiriiilnghbia, Kn 'lainJ. 

Vai'ioiis rii.v m liooi r<*p'*ris Vivo Miriof ^atotiiruts of’ \\ Jiat is l»i*hm «low» in 
part ii a iil:i r loraiiti' S. Son ji iso i |U* vnHons ro]ioi*ts of tin* Nuiioiiul **oimrossof 
Mi it i n*rs ami tin* njiorts t»f flu* saiin* ron^rossos of tin* «litn*ivnt Suit os. . 
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